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Sen and SPlanners. 


REMARKS ON GAMING. 
fae 





 Facilis descensus Avernt: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Dites: 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” VIRGIL. 
The gates of hell stand open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way: 
But to return to light and golden skies, 
That is the task ;—'tis there the labour lies. 

The vice of gaming, so indefensible in principle and 
ruinous in its consequences to the happiness of society, 
stands most pre-eminent in the catalogue of crimes. Many 
other vices which disgrace and disturb society may plead 
some redeeming feature in extenuation of their enormity. 
The highwayman ar the housebreaker may sometimes have 
been impelled to the commission of crime by absolute 
want, or the irresistible cries of a perishing family. The 
sot may have been betrayed into his pernicious vice 
by a fondness for convivial company and good cheer, 
which, under proper regulations, is natural and allow- 
able. -His social habits, which origingke in virtue rather 
than in vice, have insensibly led him astray; and his 
crime is the want of that fortitude and self-command, the 
possession of which is the boast of philosophy and Stoicism. 
But the gamester is a wretch who can offer no rational 
plea in his behalf. Men are not prone to gambling as 
they are to the indulgence of sensaal passions; and in- 
deed the feelings which ordinarily actuate the gamester 
are diametrically opposed to the natural ingenuousness 
and warm-heartedness of youth :—they originate in mean 
and sordid selfishness ; and his highest gratification arises 
from the wretcheduess of others.—In order to exhibit this 
detestable habit in its full deformity in few words, it is 
only necessary to say, that the gamester’s exaltation and 
enjoyment are generally enhanced precisely in the degree 
of the depression and despair of his victim. 

Gambling, fascinating and irresistible as it is generally 
found to be, when the habit is once formed, is a propensity 
which, in the first instance, is'more easily resisted than 
the approach of almost any other species of vice. It is a 
vortex out of whose influence men may readily keep aloof, 


escape. This consideration ought to induce us to resist 
every species of game or rivalship, wherein our own gain or 
the losses of another are put to the issue of chance. Let pa- 
rents rigorously prohibit every youthful sport, which tends, 
however remotely, toencourage thesad propensity we are la- 
menting ; and let every rational man lay it down as an in- 
variable rule, never tooffer or accept of a bet on any account. 
There are games enough, and of the best description too, 
which require no other stimulant than that amour propre 
which is inseparable from our nature; and which, under 
proper regulations, is the germ from which our most vir- 
tuous actions emanate. 

With this preamble, which some of our readers may 
perhaps consider as rather too serious for the occasion, we 
shall now solicit the attention of those whose opinions in 
any degree accord with ours to the following interestin 
moral tale, which we transcribe from the pages of a valu 
contemporary, together with the prefatery comment of the 


ROUGE ET NOIR. 


- 
— 


The following admirable article in that celightful and 
instructive work, Gaicties and Gravities, is beautifully il- 
lustrative of the dreadful infatuation which tempts so 
many otherwise noble minds to crime, despair, and suicide. 
Although the literary merit of these extracts entitle them 
toa place in our columns without comment, we should 
probably have preferred some other subject, had not we 
observed with regret the great number of illegal gaming- 
tables which, at our late races, invited the unwary to de- 
struction. We have not heard of any victims; but the 
seeds may have been sown by those nefarious instruments, 
which are yet to ripen into ruin: and we earnestly hope 
that our magistrates will take care that, on future occa- 
sior.s, our streets, at least, shall be free, as in former days 
we remember them to have been, from such engines of 
vice and misery.— Hereford Independent. 


Never shall I forget that accursed 27th of September : it 
is burnt in upon the tablet of my memory; graven in letters 
of blood upon my heart. I look back to it with a strangely 
compounded feeling of horror and delight; of horror at the 
black series of wretched days and sleepless nights of which 
it was the fatal precursor; of delight at that previous ca- 
reer of tranquillity and self-respect which it was destined 
to terminate—alas, for ever! 

On that day I had“been about a fortnight in Paris, and 
in passing through the garden of the Palais Royale had 
stopped to admire the beautiful jet-d’eaw in its centre, on 
which the sun-beains were falling so as to produce a small 
rainbow, when I was accosted by my old friend Major E. 
of the Fusileers. After the first surprises and salutations, 
as he found that the business of procuring apartments and 
settling my family had prevented my seeing many of the 
Parisian lions, he offered himself as my Cicerone, pro- 
posing that we should begin by making the circuit of the 

uilding that surrounded us. With its history, and the 
remarkable events of which it had been the scene, I was 
already conversant; but of its detail and appropriation, 
which, as he assured me, constituted its sole interest in 
the eyes of the Parisians, I was completely ignorant. 
After taking a cursory view of most of the sights above 
ground in this multifarious pile, I was conducted to some 
of its subterraneous wonders. Emerging from these 
haunts, we found that a heavy shower was falling; and 
while we paraded once more the stone gallery, my friend 
suddenly exclaimed, as his eye fell upon the numbers of 
the houses—** one hundred and fifty-four !—positively we 
were going away without visiting one of the-———,”’ gaming- 
houses was the meaning of the term he employed, thoug 
he expressed it by a word that the fashionable preacher 
never mentioned to ** ears a I never yet entered 
(said I) a Pandemonium of this sort, and I never will: I 
refrain from it upon principle.” —** Why (exclaimed E—) 
I am going to take you to an establishment recognised, 
— and taxed by the Government, the upholders of 
religion and social order, who annually derive six millions 
of francs from this source of revenue ; and as to the com- 
pany, I promise you that you shall encounter men of the 

rst respectability, of all sects and parties, for in France 
every one gambles at these saloons—except the devotees, 
and they play at home.” He took my arm, and I walked 
up stairs with him, merely ejaculating, as we reached the 
door—** Mind, I don’t play.” 
Entering an antiroom, we were received by two or 
three servants, who took our sticks and hats, for which we 
received tickets, and by the namber suspended around, I 


within. Rouleite was the game to which the first chamber 
was dedicated. In the middle of a long green table was a 
circular excavation, resembling a large gilt basin, in whose 
centre was a rotatory apparatus turning an ivory ball in a 
groove, which, after sundry ees descendid to the 
bottom of the basin, where there was a round of little 
numbered compartments and pigeon-holes, into one of 
which it finally settled, when the number was proclaimed 
aloud. Beside this apparatus, there was painted on the 
green baize a number of various successive nuinbers, with 
divisions for odd and even, &c. on which the players de- 
posited their various stakes. He who was in the compart. 
ment of the proclaimed number was a winner, and if he 
had singled out that individual one, which of course was 
of very rare occurrence, his deposit was doubled | know 
not how many times. The odd or even declared their 
own fate: they were lost or doubled. This altar of chance 
had but few votaries; and merely stopping a moment to 
admire the handsome decorations of the room, we passed 
on into the next. : 

** This,” whispered my companion, for there was a dead 
silence in the apartment, although the long table was en- 
tirely surrounded by people playing,—** this is only the 
silver room; you may deposit here as low as a five-tiane 
piece: let us pass on to the next, where none play but 
those who will risk bank-notes or gold.”” Casting a passing 
glance at these comparatively | sae gamesters, who 
were, however, all too deeply absorbed to move their ey«, 
from the cards, I followed my conductor into the sanctuary 
of the gilded Mammon. 

Here was a Rouge et Noir table, exactly like the one I 
had just quitted. In its centre was a profuse display of 
gold in bowls and rouleaus, with thick silee of bank- notes, 
on either side of whieh sat a partner of the bank and an 
assistant, the dragon aia of this Hesperian fruit. An 
obiong square, paintec on each end of the green table, ex- 
hibited three divisions; one for rouge, another for noi, 
and the centre was for the stakes of those who speculated 
upon the colour of the first and last card, with other rawi- 
fications of the art, which it would be tedious ‘to describe. 
Not one of the chairs around the table was unoccupied ; 
and I observed that each banker and assistant was provided 
with a rateau, or rake, somewhat resembling a garden 
hoe, several of which were also dispersed about, that the 
respective winners might withdraw the gold without the 
objectionable intervention of fingers. When the stakes 
are all deposited, the dealer, one of the bankers in the 
centre, cries out—'** Le jeu est fait,” after which nothin 
can be added or withdrawn ; and then taking a packet of 
cards from a basket full before him, he proceeds to deal. 
Thirty-one is the number of the game: the colour of the 
first card determines whethcr the first row be black or red ; 
the dealer turns up till the numbers on the cards exceed 
thirty-one, when he lays down a second row in the same 
manner, whichever is nearest to that amount is the winning 
row. If both come to the same, he cries ** Apres,” and 
recommences with fresh cards; but if each division should 
turn up thirty-one, the bank takes half of the whole money 
deposited, as a forfeit from the piayers. In this consisis 
their certain profit, which has been cstimated at ten per 
cent. upon the total stakes. If the red loses, the banker 
on that side rakes all the deposits into his treasury ; if it 
wins, he throws down the number of Napoleans or notes 
necessary to cover the lodgments made by the players, 
each one of whom rakes off his prize, or leaves it for a 
fresh venture. K—— explained to me the functions of 
the different members of the establishment—the Inspeetor 
the Croupier, the Tailleur, the Messieurs de la Chambre, 
&c.; and also the meaning of the ruled card and pins 
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preatest intenseness, and occasionally calling to the people 
in attendance for a fresh supply. This horoscope was di- 
vided by perpendicular lines into columns, headed with an 
alternate R. and N. for rouge and noir, and the pin is 
employed to perforate the card as each colour wins, as a 
yroundwork for establishing some calculation in that ela- 
borate delusion termed the doctrine of Chances. Some, 
having several of these records before them, closely pierced 
all over, were summing up the results upon paper, as if 
determined to play a game of chance without leaving any 
thing to hazard; and none seemed willing to adventure 
without having some species of sanction from the Sibylline 
k aves. 

An involuntary sickness and loathing of heart came 
over me as I contemplated this scene, and observed the 
sofas in an adjoining room, which the Parisians, who 
turn every thing into a joke, have christened ‘* the hos- 
pital for the wounded.” There, thought I to myself, 
many a wretch has thrown himself down in anguish and 
despair of soul, cursing himself and the world with fear- 
ful imprecations, or blaspheming in that silent bitterness 
of spirit which is more terrific than words. Revolving 
these thoughts in my mind, I surveyed once more the 
tuces before me, and could not help exclaiming, ** What 
a hideous study of human nature!” 

** As we have employed so much time,” said E—, 
‘* in tuking the latitude, or rather the longitude of these 
various phizzes, we shall be expected to venture some- 
thing: I will throw down @ Napoleon, as a sop to Cer- 
berus, and will ther convey you home.”—** Nay,” replied 
J, **it was for my instruction we came hither: the lesson 
{ have received is well worth the money, so put down this 
piece of gold, and let us be gone.”—** Let us at least wait 
iil we have lost it,” he resumed, ** and in the meantime 
we will take our places at the table.” I felt that I blushed 
as [ sat down, and was about to deposit my offering hap- 
hazard, when my companion stopped my hand, and, bor- 
rowing a perforated card, bade me remark, that the red 
and black had zig-zagged, or won alternately for fourteen 
times; and that there had subsequently been a long run 
upon the black, which would now probably cross over to 
the other colour: from all which premises he deduced that 
1 should venture upon the red; which I accordingly did. 
Sir Balaam’s devil, who ** now tempts by making rich, 
not making poor,” was, I verily believe, hovering over 
my devoted head at that instant; my deposit was doubled, 
and I was preparing to decamp with ~ two Naps, when 
my adviser insisted upon my not baulking my luck, as 
there would probably be a run upon the red, and I suffered 
my stake to remain, and go on doubling until T had won 
ten or twelve times in succession. ** Now,” cried E— =, 
** LT should advise you to pocket the affront, and be satis- 
fied.” Adopting bis counsel, I could hardly believe his 
assertion, or my own eyes, when he handed me over bank- 
notes to the amount of twenty thousand francs, observing 
that I had made a tolerably successful debut for a beginner. 

Returning home in some perturbation and astonishment 
of wind, I resolved to prepare a litle surprise for my 
wife; and spreading the bank-notes upon the table with 
as much display as possible, I told her, upon her entering 
the room,,how I had won them; and inquiring whether 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp could have spent two 
or thyee hours more profitably, 1 stated my intention of 
uppropriating a portion of it to her use in the purchase of a 
handsome birth-day present. Ina moment the blood rushed 
to her face, and as quickly receded, leaving it of an ashy 
paleness; when she spurned the notes from her, exclaiming 
with a solemn terror, ** [ would as soon touch the thirty 
pieces of silver tor which Judas betrayed his master!” 
i}er penetrating head instantly saw the danger to which 
I had exposed myself, and her fond heart as quickly gave 
the alarm to her feelings; but in a tew seconds she threw 
her aris around me, and ejaculated, as the tears ran down 
her cheek, ** Forgive me, my dear Charles; pardon my 
vehemence, my ingratiude! I have a present to ask, 
a boon to im lore—promise that you will grant it me!” 
—** Most willin rly,’’ I rejoined,** if it be in my power.” 
—*' Give me, then, your pledge never to play again.” — 
* Cheertully,” continued I, for U had already formed that 
resolution. She kissed me with many affectionate thanks, 
adding that 1 had made her completely happy. 1 believe 
it, for at that moment I felt so myself. 

A tormenting itch for following up my good luck, as I 
termed it, set me upon devising excuses for violating my 
pledye to my wife, and no shutHing or quibbling was too 
contempuble for my purpose. I had promised never to 
play again—** at (hat house,” or if T had not actually said 
s), 1 meant to say so: there could be no forfeiture of my 
word, therefore, if I went to another. Miserable sophis. 
try! yet, wretched as it was, it satisfied my conscience for 


made my debut at the Salon des Etrangers, and, after a 
two hours’ sitting, had the singular good luck to return 
home a winner of nearly as much as I had gained on the 
first day. Success for once made me moderate; in the 
humility of my prosperous play, I resolved only to con- 
tinue till I had won ten thousand pounds, when I would 
communicate my adventures to my wife, with a solemn 
abjuration of the pursuit in future; and as I considered 
myself in possession of the certain secret of winning 
whatever I pleased, I took credit to myself for my extreme 
moderation. From Frescati, the scene of my third at- 
tempt, by a lucky, or rather unlucky fatality, which m 
subsequent experience only renders the more wonderful, 
I retired with a sum exceeding the whole of my previous 
profits, when, like the tiger which is rendered insatiate by 
the taste of blood, J instantly became ravenous for larger 
riches; and, already repenting the paltry limitation of the 
day before, determined on proceeding until I had doubled 
its amount. I went forth next morning to the accomplish- 
ment of my destiny with an exaltation of mind little short 
of delirium. 

A run of ill-luck swept away in one hour more than 
half my gains, and unfortunately losing my temper still 
faster than my money, I kept doubling my stakes in the 
blindness of my rage, and quitted the table at night, not 
only lightened of my suddenly acquired wealth, But loser 
of a considerable sum besides. I could now judge by ex- 
perience of the bitterness of soul that I had lately inflicted 
upon those who had lost what I had won, and inwardly 
cursed the pursuit whose gratifications could only spring 
from the miseries of others; but so far froo: abandonin, 
this inevitable see-saw of wretchedness, I felt as if I ha 
been defrauded of my just property, and burnt with the 
desire of taking my revenge. In my career of prosperity, 
I felt not the fraud I was practising upon my wife, for I 
meant to. make my peace with ten or twenty thousand 
pounds in my hand, and a sincere renunciation of gaming 
in my heart; but now that I was bringing ruin upon her 
and my children, the sense of my falsehood and treachery 
embittering the anguish of my losses, plunged me into an 
unutterable remorse and agony of soul. Still [ wanted 
courage to make the fatal revelation, and at last only im. 
parted it to her in the cowardice of impending disgrace. 

Madame Deshouheres says very truly, that gamesters 
begin by being dupes, and end by being knaves ; and I 
am about to confirm it by an avowal to which nothing 
should have impelled me but the hope of deterring others 
by an exposure of my own delinquency. A female re- 
lation had remitted me seven hundred pounds to purchase 
into the French funds, with which sum in my pocket I 
unfortunately called at the Salon des Etrangers in my way 
to the stock-broker’s, and my évil genius suggesting to me 
that there was a glorious opportunity of recovering my 
heavy losses, I snatched the notes from my pocket, threw 
them on the table just before the dealer began—and lost ! 
Stunned by the blow, I went home in a state of calm des- 
pair, communicated the whole to my wife, in as few words 
as possible, and ended by declaring that she was a beggar, 
and her husband disgraced for ever. ‘** Not yet, my dear 
Charles,”’ replied the generous woman, her eyes beaming 
with an affectionate forgivenesss,—** not yet ; we may still 
exclaim with the French King after the battle of Pavia, ‘We 
have lost every thing but our honour; and, while we re- 
tain that, our losses are but as a grain of sand.” We ma 
be depressed by fortune, but we can only be disgraced by 
ourselves. As to this seven hundred pounds—take my 
jewels; they will sell for more than is required ; and if 
our present misfortunes induce you to fly from Paris, and 
abandon this fatal pursuit, they will assuredly become the 
greatest blessings of our life.” 

Will not the reader loath and detest me, even worse 
than I do myself, when I inform him, that in return for 
all this magnanimity, I had the detestable baseness to 
linger in Paris, to haunt the gaming-table, to venture the 
wretched eon of my purse in the silvcr-room, to be- 
come ar habitual borrower of paltry sums under pledges 
of repayment, which I knew I had not the means of re- 
deeming, and to submit tamely to the indignity of palpa- 
ble cuts from my acquaintance in the public streets? The 
anguish of my losses, the misery of my degradation, the 
agony of mind with which I reflected upon my impove- 
rished wife and family, were nothing, absolutely nothing, 
compared to the racking torment of being compelled to re- 
frain from gambling. It sounds incredible, but it is strictly 
true. To sit at the table with empty pockets and see 
others playing, was absolutely insupportable. I envied 
even the heaviest losers—could J have found an antagonist, 
I would have gambled for an eye, an arm, a leg,—for life 
itself. A thousand devils seemed to be gnawing at my 
heart—I believe I was mad—I even hope I was. 

After a night passed in the state of mind I have been 





the moment—so easily is a weak man deluded into crimi- 
nal indwgence. Vortified with such valid arguments, 1 


entitled to denominate a Hell, I wandered out at day- 
break towards the Point de Jena, as if I could cool my 
parched lips and burning brain by the heavy shower that 
was then falling. By the time I had reached the bridge, 
the rain had ceased, the rising sun, glancing upon the 
river, threw a bloom over the woods in the di- 
rection of Sevres and St. Cloud, and the birds were 
piping in the air. Ever a passionate admirer of Nature, 

er charms stole me for a moment from myself, but pre- 
sently my thoughts reverting from the heaven without 
to the hell within, I gnashed my teeth, and fell back into 
a double bitterness and despair of soul. 

Standing on the bridge, and turning away my looks 
from the landscape in that despair of heart which I ‘have 
described, my downcast eyes fell upon the waters glidin 
placidly beneath me. They seemed to invite me to quench 
the burning fire with which [ was consumed ; the river 
whispered to me with a distinct utterance that peace and 
oblivion were to be found in its Lethean bed: every mus« 
cle of my body was animated by an instant and insuper- 
able impulse; and within half a minute from its first 
maddening sensation, I had climbed over the parapet, and 
plunged headlong into the water. The gushing of waves 
in my ears, and the rapid flashing of innumerable lights 
before my eyes, are the last impressions I recollect. Into 
the circumstances of my preservation I had never had the 
heart to inquire: when consciousness revisited me, I found 
myself lying upon my own bed, with my wife weeping be- 
side me, though she instantly assumed a cheerful look, 
and told me that I had met with a dreadful accident, hav- 
ing fallen into the river when leaning over to examine 
some object beneath. That she knows the whole truth I 
am perfectly. convinced, but we scrupulously avoid the sub- 
ject, by an understood though oe compact. It 
is added in her mind to the long catalogue of my offences, 
never to be alluded to, and, alas! never to be forgotten.— 
She left my bedside for a moment, to return with my chil- 
dren, who rushed up to me with a cry of joy; and as the 
contended for the first kiss, and inquired my health wi 
glistening eyes, the cruelty, the atrocity of my cowardly 
attempt, struck with a withering remorse upon my heart. 
O villain! villain ! 








THE JOURNEY TO BRUNSWICK. 
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Translated expressly for ihe Kaleidoscope, from the German of 
"* Baron Knigge.” 





BY PLODELO SPERANS. 





(Continued from our last.) 


The Biesterberg horses being wanted at home for field. 
work, it had been previously resolved to travel extra post, 
and arrangements had been made accordingly ; but the 
concourse of strangers was so great, that a scarcity of cat- 
tle became the necessary consequence, and, on the next 
stage, our friends had to wait until they could be accom- 


Y | modated. We are sorry for that, because no remarkable 


occurrence took place there, and we sce ourselves necese 
sitated to describe either the dinner, which was served up 
at Peina, or the conversation of the company. Our readers 
may easily conceive, that the less we say about the former 
the better; and we proceed, therefore, with giving some 
account of the latter, carefully refraining from any re- 
marks of our own; although we may say (without vanity) 
that our deep, philosophical researches would enable us to 
make very good ones. : 

The portly mien of the Justice, together with his gold- 
laced blue coat, had procured him the head place at table; 
Master Valentine placed himself at his father’s side, and 
grinned in the most friendly manner at the —— large soup- 
terrine which stood before him, and with which he pur- 
posed remaining in long and close connexion; this inten- 
tion was, at least, indicated by the eagerness with which 
he tucked a napkin under his chin: on the other side sat 
a gentleman of very decent and sedate appearance, whom 
our travellers took for a man of great importance, and who 
seemed firmly resolved to preserve that favourable opi- 
nion ; the upper Forester conceived himself entitled to the 
second place on the right, whilst the Clergyman modestly 
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manners, threw himself in an easy, cavalier-like way on 
the next chair, humming mezza voce, the fragment of a 
fashionable air, and turning up his nose at the homely 
fare: the rest of the company consisted of insigniticant 
persons, who never spoke, except when they asked for 
drink, and who were only remarkable for the soundness 
of their appetife. After having, more or less, satisfied 
the cravings of nature, and after having, likewise, (as in 
duty bound) opened the road to conversation, by drinking 
to each others’ health, the interlocutors thus proceeded : 

The great Man, ‘* Pray, Mr. Justice, what are the 
prospects of this year’s harvest in your neighbourhood ? 
have you any idea on the subject ?” 

The Justice. ** At your service, Sir; I farm very 
largely myself.” : 

The great Man. ‘Ay, ay! there it is! large farms! 
I never like to hear those words, You gentlemen certainly 
get rich by that system; little princes, every one of you: 
but the country, Sir, the country ?” 

The young Gentleman, to the Rev. Scottenius. ‘‘ Are 
there are any tolerable inns at Brunswick? can you tell 
me which is the least vulgar ?” 

The Clergyman. ‘1 beg your pardon, Sir, I am quite 
a stranger myself, this being my first visit.” 

The Forester. **1 always put up at the Golden Angel ; 
they have good accommodations there for man and horse:” 

The great Man. ‘We have now made up our minds 
to divide the large farms under our administration, and 
to recal the small farmers: the profits ought to be shared 
among a greater number of families; and the country will 
fare much better by adopting every where the same prin- 
ciples.” 

The young Gentleman. ‘1 wonder how they will re- 
ceive me in Brunswick; and whether I shall find any 
difference in the Duke: the Emperor will be quite sur- 
prised when I shall tell him, on my return, how far they 
are yet behind in Hanover.”—The company stared (made 
large eyes.)—‘* Are you fond of music, Sir?” 

The Clergyman. ‘I formerly used to play on the harp, 
and to sing; but my studies and my re occupations 
did not allow me to continue such amusetnents.” 

The young Gentleman. ‘Amusements, Sir! mere amuse- 
ments! Do you know.of any thing that surpasses music ? 
What operates so much upon the heart and soul? Can 
there be a noble-minded man who has no taste for music ? 
and can a great musician ever be a bad man? The play- 
ing of a single Adagio will show me at once whether the 
performer is capable of elevated sentiments or not.” 

The Clergyman. ‘1 beg your pardon, Sir: I once 
thought so too; but I have since found that I was mis- 
taken. Music, certainly, affects the feelings; but not 
every soft and voluptuous affection is a noble sentiment. 
Music has no peculiar language; it excites the passions, 
without giving them a fixed direction. It makes men 
sensitive, not sensible; and the effect of the impression 
may be either good or bad, according to circumstances. 
I have proved all this in one of my sermons; and we 
know, by daily experience, that proficiency in the fine 
arts may be partly acquired by mere mechanical practice ; 
and that a virtuoso may be at the very top of his profes. 
sion, and yet, in every other respect, a most degraded be- 
ing, and scarcely deserving the name of man.” (The 
young gentleman rose at that moment, and left the room 
for a short time.) 

The Justice, to the great Man. ‘* Who can that gen- 
tleman be? he seems to be intimate with our very 
princes.” 

The great Man. ‘‘And 80 he is, the rascal: for it can- 
not be denied that he plays on the flute like a seraph ; 
but he is a villain, notwithstanding. When I was at 
Wetzlar on business, he seduced the finest girl of that 
place, and abandoned her, as soon as he had squandered 
her money: he has, since that time, performed as a co- 

median, and I believe that he now belongs to the orches- 
tre of Vienna. But to return to our original conversation. 
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| The Justice was thus preparing to make a long and sci- 
entific defence of his own system, when the waiter came 
in to tell the great Unknown that he had now an oppor- 
tunity of continuing his journey: he immediately left the 
room, and he had scarcely done so, when the yung man 
(who had come in again) burst out into a horse laugh at 
the airs which the fellow gave himself: he (the musician) 
had known him in Wetzlar, as valet de chambre to one of 
the ambassadors, and had received muny a glass of wine out 
of his hands, when invited to his Excellency’s table. The 
Justice felt vexed at his own condescension towards such a 
being, and the rest of the company made the often-re- 
peated remark, that appearances are very deceitful in the 
great world. 

In the meantime some more horses had arrived, and the 
Justice set off with his son, inviting the others to follow him 
as soon as they could, and to meet him at the Angel. The 
virtuoso had persuaded the party that it would be of the 
utmost importance to him to see a certain prince before 
the beginning of the great bustle; and he had, therefore, 
been allowed to join the two Wauman’s; but, before he 
jumped into their vehicle, he also found means to tell the 
waiter, that his cousin, the upper Forester, would pay for 
all. When they were gone, the others looked about for 
their own chaise, and they found it in the possession of 
some youngsters, who, though not travelling, seemed to 
be very actively engaged. The fact was, that the great 
event, then in forwardness, had set all the youthful minds 
on kite-flying, and balloon-making; they were seen, in 
all directions, prowling for the riecessary materials, and 
laying violent hands upon whatever they conceived to be 
Waste paper: they had, unfortunately, discovered the 
clergyman’s manuscripts; and, declaring them to be the 
very thing they wanted, they had immediately set to 
work, cutting and carving like the critics of a Quarterly 
Review; and, quite as unmindful of what they took away, 
they spared neither religion nor morality, in pursuing 
their own windy and inflated system. We shall not at- 
tempt to describe the just grief of the unfortunate author, 
for we only wish to touch the feelings of our readers, and 
not to distress them: besides, the discovery was still made 
early enough to save all but one entire sermon and the 
conclusion, or moral application, of another. This was 
but a slight misfortune compared to what might have 
happened; particularly when we consider how many ser- 
mons are entirely lost, and how very few are applied to a 
good purpose. Nevertheless, as the Rev. Gentleman had 
the said conclusion still fresh in his memory, he immedi- 
ately called for pen and ink to restore the same, and to 
complete, at least, fifty-six sermons, whilst the fifty- 
seventh was given up as irretrievably lost. 

We are sorry to say that the musician, who had joined 
our friends, did not belong to the respectable part of the 
men of his profession; or rather, he had assumed the 
character of a musician merely as a means to furnish him 
with opportunities of preying with more facility upon 
the credulous. He had just talent enough to ingratiate 
himself with the lovers of music; but he never left a 
place without being followed by the malediction of de- 
ceived creditors, ill-treated benefactors, and dishonoured 
women. He was known in Petersburgh as Monsieur 
Dubois, in Berlin as Signor Carino, in Hamburgh as Mr. 
Zarowsky, and in Vienna as Mr. Louthammer. He 
would sometimes sport gold watches and seals, with em- 
broidered coats and waistcoats ; and travel, at other times, 
as an outside passenger, incog. and wrapped up in a 
shabby, old cloak. His various adventures had given him 
a certain degree of world!y knowledge, which enabled him 
to insinuate himself with the inexperienced: he had ar- 
tived at Peina on foot. and without a farthing in his 


cleared the rugged pavement of the little town, Signor 
Carino said, with a soft, pleasing voice, ‘* I suppose the 
young gentleman has never been in so large a place as 
Brunswick ? the crowd will be very great, indeed; and 
much precaution is necessary to guard against thieves and 
pickpockets: but I shall keep a sharp look-out; and I 
only recommend him not to go far without a proper com- 
panion.” The town was actually overflowing with stran - 
gers of every description; and our party had not yet 
reached the Angel, before the Justice was recognised, and 
stopt by an old acquaintance, who wanted him to join 
his own family, and some other friends, that would be ex- 
tremely glad to see him. Mr. Wauman first objected, 
on account of his son, and the two gentlemen who were 
to follow him ; but the musician very kindly offered to see 
Valentine safely lodged, and to wait for those who were 
yet expected, in order to bring them all to the common 
meeting-place. The old gentleman accepted, and the 
young one was not at all sorry for his departure, for he 
longed to enjoy the exclusive society of his new friend at 
full liberty. ‘* You are a very nice young man,” he said 
to him: ‘* you speak so prettily, that it is quite a pleasure 
to hear you; and I would rather not go with the old peo- 
ple.” Just as he was thus speaking, a messenger arrived 
from Peina, with a note from the Clergyman, stating that 
& most unexpected event had obliged the Forester aud 
him to go in the direction of Goslar, instead of Brunswick, 
and that they must renounce the pleasure of following, 
which the writer deeply regretted. Master Valentine was 
not in the habit of troubling himself much about causes 
and effects; but he was sadly afraid that this sudden de- 
parture might, in some way or other, influence his in- 
tended marriage, for he knew that the bride was to come 
from that place; and he had heard so much of her learn- 
ing, and other accomplishments, that he could not think 
of her without trembling. In the meantime, he was only 
the more anxious to profit by what amusement he might 
still pick up before the fatal union, and he hastened to vet 
off with his prudent mentor, who had advised him to de- 
posit his watch, purse, and every thing valuable, in iis 
portmanteau, lest he might be robbed among the multi- 
tude. They sallied forth together; but the young rustic’s 
attention was so much taken up with all the novelties 
around him, that he had been already a considerable time 
alone before he missed his teacher. He then ran anxious! y 
to and fro, receiving no other answer than curses or 
sneers from those whom he attempted to stop by his in- 
quiries, whilst every one was eager for the grand sight. 
He completely lost his way, and a considerable time 
elapsed before he traced his road back tothe inn. He 
there learned that the other gentleman had returned al- 
most immediately to fetch something which he had for- 
gotton; but that he had been in a great hurry, and that 
those who wished to see the balloon had actually no time 
to lose. Valentine set out, therefore, for the second time 

and wondered at the stillness of the streets, which had 
been previously so noisy. The lower stories of all the 
houses were completely deserted, and a few persons that 
appeared here and there at an upper window, were either 
silently gazing at the sky, or pointing at something in the 
air, which seemed to have neither head nor tail, but by 
following which he finally got out of town among the 
returning spectators, by whose conversation he sagacious| y 

concluded that—all was over. Weary and exhausted, he 
felt an inclination to stop at some of the inviting public. 

houses on the road, but recollecting that his purse was at 

the Angel, he returned once more, and found, that what- 

ever the musician might have forgotten the first time, he 

certainly had not been twice guilty of the same neglect 3 

since he had, during the second visit, taken every thing 





pocket; but in the full confidence that the great influx of 
strangers would afford him ample scope to retrieve his 
affairs. The Biesterberg travellers were just such men as 
he desired ; and his telling the waiter, that the Forester 
would settle the whole account, was merely a slight spe- 








You shook your head when I spoke of smal] farms.” 


cimen of his abilities in that line. As soon as they had 


out of the portmanteau that was at all w i 
This was rather more than human nature ee eend 
the ill-used Valentine fell down in despair near the rest 
of his luggage, and amused himself with crying, until the 
return of his no less unfortunate father, 

(To be continued.) 
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Light may flow the jocund measure 
Consecrate to mirth and joy; 

But how weary strains of pleasure 
When the heart makes no reply! 


Mock me not with airs of gladnese, 
What are festive lays to ine? 

All unmeet as song of sadness 
In the hour of revelry. 


Wake the gentle lyre complaining, 
< Melancholy, sof, and low; 
irue, its sweetness unavailing, 
Still the mourning tear may flow. 
y Rat like tranquil moonberin stealing 
Ofer a wild and turbid sea, 
Will the seraph tone of feeling 
fo the darkened spirit be. 
ive povl. 
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The rose you presented bas wither’d and died, 
No trace of its beauty remains ; 

Yet, tho’ sadly tis chang‘d since it bloom‘d in its pride, 
tt still a sweet fragrance retains. 


I wecp—but | weep not the loss of the flower, 
TPnough highly I value the boon; 

lis to think that thy beauties will sink ‘neath the power 
of Time, the despoller, so soon. 

Ver, tho’ like this beautiful rose, denrest maid, 
Dhy beauty shall dwindle away, 

Pheu hast others and brighter, which never can fale, 
Hast charms wiich can never decay. 


Aud wheu Age's unsparing, unpitying power, 
Fium thy person all graces bath riven, 
‘} bese —these will bloom on until life's latest hour, 


Aud make thee an ange! in heaven. 
ALLAN. 





70 THK KDITOR. 
Sin,—The following verses (if I may dignity them with 
such # tile) were written on being compared to one of the 
** Great Unknown's” strangest literary children. 
tienk them deserving of a place in your entertaining minor 
j paper, and you have @ corner to spare, by inserting them 
you will oblige—Yours, &c. MOODY. 


Tis true, Lavinia! [am sad and wild,— 
\n gloomy, stern, and visionary too, 
As that strange nan, imagination's child, 
Whom fiction’s rich and magic pencil drew; 
As over his, the dark the cheerlsss hour 
Over gy peace too oft, alas! doth lour' 
joo oft the memory of days gone by, 
luv aft forebodings drear of time to come, 
sok in my soul the shaft of agony, 
And shade my brow with fixed and hopeless gloom. 
i will not, need not, tell thee why ‘tis so! 
hou kao «'st that from tine early infaucy 
t have been marked the darling child of woe, 
° Tue sport of stern, unpityiug misery : 
Ama-—warse than all !—to thee th’ event is known 
‘That Aaisied what the rest bad left undone 


If you | 





| But I will tell thee, maiden, thou could’st soothe 
My soul, and bid its every sorrow cease; 

Yes, loved one! thou could’st give my blighted youth 
The tiessed calm of happiness and peace. 


False, cheating fancy, whither would’st thou rove? 
The sun of hope ne'er on my love can shine ; 
For though she should return that ardent love, 
Alas! she never, never can be mine! 
Beloved! never, never canst thou be 
Aught less removed than thou art now to me. 
Thus must I still be wedded to despair ; 
Thus must I still remain the child of sorrow ; 
And—oh,—unmaddened, may I learn to bear 
| The night of hope—the night that knows no morrow. 
| August 31, 1825. 
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IMPROVED SEWERS OR WATER-COURSES. 
| Tr 

¢¥ It is our usual custom when we incur the expense 
| of engravings for one of our publications to transfer them 
j to the other, in order that all our friends may have the 
| advantage of them. On the present occasion we need not 
| apologize for transferring the following article from the 
| Mercury. The Kalcidoscope has now assumed the cha- 
racter of a permanent literary and scientific miscellany, 
and we have seldom had to put on record, through its 
pages, an invention of more general utility than that of 
Mr. Cuff. 

There are few subjects more connected with health, 
comfort, and convenience, than that to which we are now 
about to invite the public attention. Cleanliness has been 
pronounced to be a virtue—a distinction to which, in our 
Opinion, it is eminently entitled, as many of the most 
pestilential and widely-spreading diseases with which 
mankind have been so repeatedly scourged, have, un- 
questionably, had their origin in filth and indolence, pro- 
ducing putrid miasm, under various denominations and 
symptoms. Without laying claim to much acquaintance 
with the subject, we are inclined to the belief which 
now appears to be gaining ground, respecting those 
diseases which have been universally, and still are pretty 
generally, believed to be contagious, and communicable 
where the original local cause does not exist. We believe 
that what is called the plague, the dread of which has 
occasioned the vexatious quarantine system, is a disease 
originating entirely in local causes, and one which cannot be 
conveyed and communicated in letters or bales of goods ;* 
but we are at the same time of opinion, that a general in- 
attention to cleanliness, co-operating with the influence of 
an inclement season, may render an endemical disease 
as general and destructive, as if it were communicable by 
actual contact or approximation to the persons affected. 
If, therefore, we are so apprehensive of the exportation of 
disease, which is, perhaps, an imaginary evil, we should 
be doubly vigilant to crush the germ of the real evil at 
home, where its consequences are inevitable when it has 
once taken root. The necessity of cleanliness and ventil- 
lation cannot, therefore, be too earnestly pressed on the 
attention of every member of the community ; and with 


—_— 








® The Paris faculty of Medicine lately held a meeting un- 
der the Presidency of Baron Portal, for the purpose of receiv- 
| ing a letter from the Minister of the Interior, making known 
| the different opinions which divide physicians upon the ques- 
tion, whether the plague and yellow fever are or are not con- 
‘tageous?) His Excellency at the same time laid before the 
faculty letters from Drs. Lassis, Coste, and Laserre, offering 
| to ehut themselves up in the lazaretto of Marseilles, and to 
“weur the linen and garments of persons who have died of the 
plague or the yellow fever. A commission, consisting of six 
physicians, four surgeons, and two apothecaries, was ap- 
pointed to examine the subject. Baron Porta] communicated 
a letter from the Acadeniy of Medicine at Marseilles, announc- 
ing that three young physicians of that place were willing to 
shure the peril of the doctors above-mentioned, and even to 
taste the matter yomited by the patients The report will 
be nisge at the neat miceting of the Academy. 





this conviction on our minds, we fee] that no apulogy wiil 
be required for the length to which we find it necessary to 
extend this article. 

The best mode of constructing sewers or water-drains 
is a subject interesting to almost every man, woman, and 
child in the country ; and_to the inhabitants of crowded 
towns it is of vital importance. In Liverpool, where the 
soughs, during heavy rains, are so apt to spread their 
noxious contents over some parts of the town, filling the 
cellars and lower stories with putrid water, it must be an 
object of great importance, tbat the water-courses should 
be kept us clean as is practicable, in order that, in the 
event of overflowing, the nuisance may not be absolutely 
intolerable. The plan we are about to describe appears to 
us to be so admirably adapted for accomplishing this ob- 
ject, that we have, without hesitation, incurred the expense 
of the annexed engravings, in the hope that we may be 
the meatis of calling the especial attention of our towns- 
men to the subject, at a time when it is in contemplation 
to construct a general sough through the town.+ 

We received by post, a few days ago, the description 
of Mr. Cuffs improvement, which we are about to lay 
before our readers, and to which we invite the special at- 
tention of our Commissioners, or Surveyors of High- 
ways. We think the principle excellent, although we 
fear, that, however effectual it may be for the removal 
of an intolerable nuisance, it will be attended with con- 
siderable trouble, and some inconvenience, from a cause 
which we shall state, in the hope that it may be of less 
importance than it appears to us, on the superficial con- 
sideration we have hitherto been able to bestow upon the 
subject. The projector speaks with confidence of his 
seheme; and, in a note accompanying his prospectus, 
he observes, that, if his plan had been adopted, the 
recent and alarming bursting of the sewers in Circus- 
street, as described in the Mercury of August 12, could 
not have happened. He further informs us, that his 
mode of constructing sewers has been adopted, with entire 
success, in Leman-street, Whitechapel, London. This fact 
is of great importance; but its value would have been en- 
hanced, if he had informed us how long theexperiment had 
been tried, as the only objection we can anticipate will be 
materially affected by that circumstance. After informing 
our readers, that the projector of this improvement antici- 
pates that a saving of one-half in the rates will accrue to 
the rate-payers by his plan, we shall proceed briefly to 
state the objection to which we have alluded. As all the 
heavy filth and gravel will lodge in the cesspool (G), it is 
obvious that the main gewers will be thereby relieved 
from many of those obstructions which choke up ordinary 
sewers, and cause bursting, or a pestiferous overflow; but 
this great advantage will, we apprehend, be attended with 
a lesser evil, which, from its perpetual recurrence, will be 
found a serious nuisance. In the ordinary sewers, during 
very heavy showers, the impetuosity of the flood carries 
down to the outlet much of that filth which, in the sewers 
of Mr. Cuff’s construction, must settle in the cess (G). 
In consequence of this circumstance, will not the cess, un- 
less it be of great depth indecd, get filled in a very short 
time, and, of course, require very frequent cleansing ? 
We shall forward ‘a copy of this day’s Mercury to the 
ingenious projector, in the hope that he will be enabled, 
by experience, to remove this anticipated objection; and 
whatever the answer may be, we shall not fail to apprize 
our readers of the result.$ eg 

t Mr. Rennie’s Report, at full length in the Local Lelter-box 
Department of the Kalcidoscope, Vol. V. pages 336 and 344. 

~ Upon a second perusal of Mr. Cuffs prospectus, we find 
that he proposes that the cesspvo] should be cleared out about 
once a month: but no mention is made of the’ mode to be 
employed for emptying the filth, which ought by all means to 
be done without agitating or raking it up, which would cause 
an intolerable stench. It has been suggested by a friend, 
that the cesspool might have a large cylindrical bucket occu- 








pying its whole space, in which all the filth might be depo- 
sited, and drawn up at once, without unnecessarily agitating 
Whe filthy aud putrid contents. 
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issued by the projector ot’ the new plan, 


exact engraving, which will render it perfectly intelligible. 


voposed Improvement of the Public Sewers, by Mr. J. 
Cuff, of Ebenezer Terrace, London Hospital, taken from 
the ** Register of Arts and Sciences,” No. 13. 





SECTION OF A COMMON SEWER, 
Brhiliting the evil consequences of their present construction. 
A the paved roadway of a street. 

B the paved footpath. 
C the grating above giound, covering the entrance to sewer. 
DD D the solid earth. 

E the well, or entrance from the street. 
G a heap of ponderous matter and silt, collected in the main 
sewer, at the end of the collateral or branch sewer, which, 
mtinually accumulating in the main, at the junction of the 
ollaterai sewers, is, in time, entirely choked up. 

Ithe branch, or collateral sewer, ):uding into the main 
sewer, 
Jthe main sewer, seen also in perspective. 
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SECTION OF A SEWER 
Upon a new and improved construction. 

A paved roadway of a street. 

B paved footpath. 

C the grating. 

> D D the solid earth. 

E the well. 

F supernatant water. 

G the cesspuol, with ponderous matter lying in it. 

H the curtain. 

1 branch or collateral sewe., leading into the main sewer. 
RUVOSED IMPROVEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SEWERS, 
|The preservation of health must be an object of the 
Wghest interest to every body. ‘The air we breathe is 
cessary to Our mere existence, but on the purity of it 
pends our health. Au eminent physician® has said, 
at **a@ proper attention to air and cleanliness, would do 


| ment. 


We new proceed to lay before the public the document , more to preserve the health of mankind than all the pre- 
together with an | scriptions of the faculty.” 


Owing to the _— defective construction of the Lon- 
don sewers, prodigious quantities of filth and rubbish, of 
every dencmination, ate accumulated in them; and to 
such a degree at times, that the masonry is incapable of 


**blowing up,” as it is called, is the consequence. 


large quantities of various animal and vegetable matter 
are constantly undergoing the putrefactive fermentation, 
which send forth their noxious exhalations, infecting and 
contaminating the surrounding atmosphere. In the neigh- 
bourhood of distilleries, brewhouses, and dyehouses, where 
large quantities of hot liquid are frequently poured off 
into the sewers, the most offensive vapours arise; and in 
all parts of London the same effect is produced in a greater 
or lesser degree by a change of weather for wet, which 
stirs up the masses of filth, accelerating the putrefactive 
rocesses, by the supply of water. Need we then be ata 
es to account, ina great measure, for the sallow, un- 
healthy appearance of the inhabitants who breathe this 
impure air, when we consider, that at every inspiration 
their lungs are filled with it (twenty times in a minute) 
that a portion of it thus enters the blood, circulates through 
every vein and artery of the body, vitiating all the secre. 
j tions? We are ourseives fully persuaded, that the nau- 
svous gases continually being extricated from the putrify- 
| ing substances contained in the sewers, must be prejudicial 
' to the health even of the most robust ; but to the delicately 
| constituted, to invalids, and to infants and children, the 
| effects must he pernicious in the highest degree. 
The scavengers have a practice (which we have our- 
‘ selves noticed) when they have sent away their intended | 
, last cart-load of the sweepings of the day, to sweep all the 
| remainder into the nearest sewer, to save theinselves 
trouble. Individuals, too, who live near to the gratings, 
avail themselves of the convenient and rea’y means af- 
forded by the sewers, to get rid of all their rubbish or 
filth; and under cover of the night, whole cart-loads of 
various offensive matter, from slaughter-houses and other 
places, are brought to the gratings, and forced through 
them, The matters thus thrown down, pass immediately 
out of sight, owing to their falling upon the inclined 
plane of the collateral or branch sewer, which forms a 
very obtuse angle, with the well or opening into the strect ; 
the matters therefore proceed forward to the end of the 
branch sewer, and fail into the main sewer. Here a solid 
heap of ponderous matter is formed, which is constantl 
increasing in bulk. ‘The same effect takes place in all 
those parts of the main sewers, where the collateral sewers 
form a junction, till in time (the space of a year or two) 
the entire main sewer is choked up, and nothing more 
can pass through it. Then, from necessity, is commenced 
an operation of a very annoying and offensive description ; 
the street is stopped up, the pavement removed, and the 
sewer is laid open for the purpose of clearing out its foul 
contents: this done, the upper arching is rebuilt, the 
ground re-made, and the pavement laid afresh.t The 
cause of the first choking up of the sewer remains un- 
changed, thereture the same occurrence takes place in the 
period of a few years, and recourse is necessarily had to 
the previous disgusting operations of opening, clearing 
out, and rebuilding; only to be renewed again at the end 
of a similar period of time. The expense of these pro- 
ceedings is enormous ; the sum is levied upon the inbabi- 
tants by a tax, called the sewer-rate, and placed in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Sewers, for their disburse- 





That the evils we have described may be perfectly un- 
derstood, as necessarily resulting from an improper con- 
struction, we annex the preceding diagram (lig. 1.) in 
elucidation. 

Not doubting that our readers are generally satisfied 
of the mechanical defects in the present structure of the 
sewers, we now come to the agreeable task of announcing 
to them that a plan has been proposed for their improve- 
ment, which cannot fail, in our opinion, to afford a perfect 
cure for all the evils and inconveniences experienced. It 
is, therefore, with sincere pleasure, we have noticed the 
laudable exertions of a very respectable and intelligent 
nian, to procure its general adoption, in lieu of the pre- 
sent ill-constructed, pernicious, and extravagantly. expen- 
sive plan. : 

We give an engraved representation of the proposed new 
plan, by figure 2, to which we now refer our readers, to- 
gether with the explanation of the letters of reference. 

It will be readily perceived, on inspection, that stones 


and all ponderous substances cannot possibly enter the 
| sewer; that nothing but the water ¢an pass into it, which 
‘ qnickly flows off when above the level of the bottom of the 
_ collateral sewer I, as shown in the ergraving. 
| ‘The ponderous matter and silt collected at the bottom 
| of the well lies in » compact and quiescent state, and the 
water which covers it, to the depth of several feet, effec- 


i i 1 rsting, or | : : 7 . 
withstanding the enormous pressure, and # bursting, | tually prevents all noxious exhalations, acting precisely as 


the ** stink -trap,” commonly used in the sinks and drains 


The sewers are, in fact, the abode of pestilence; in them | of private houses ; and, like them, the supernatant water 


is constantly being changed by fresh accessions of that 
fluid almost wnceasingly running into the sewer. It is pro- 
posed that the cesspool shall be cleared out once a month, 
or oftener, if required. The solid matter may be removed 
by means of a rake, or other proper instrument; and, 
whenever necessary, a man might be employed to go down 
for the purpose of cleansing it, which might take ten or 
twenty minutes to do thoroughly. If by extreme neg)i- 
gence a foul smell should at any time arise from the well 
or cesspool, the remedy is in every body’s power, ant may 
be instantly effected, at the most trifling expense, insteact 
of suffering under the dreadful, perpetual nuisances of the 
present absurd and expensive system, which is a disgrace 
to us in this mechanical and scientific age. 

If the sewers were to be constructed upon the plan now 
proposed, it would materially check the common abuse ot 
throwing all manner of rubbish into them, as whatever is 
thus thrown down does not pass away into the main sewer, 
but remains in the cesspool till cleared out; theretore, 
persons living near the gratings would not suffer others to 
continue their former mal-practices, nor misuse them 
themselves, as they might previously have done. 

The sewers are, at present, the resort of a prodigious 
quantity of rats, which come through the gratings at plea- 
sure, and pass into the dwelling-houses. By the new plan 
they could not do this, which is evident, on inspection : 
the rats would, indeed, no longer resort to the sewers, as 
there would be no food for them; and, as they could not 
possibly find any other such strong-hold, they would ra- 
pidly fall z prey to the ensnaring arts of the rat-catcher, 
and their numbers be thus greatly reduced. 

Feeling assured, ourselves, that health, convenience, and 
economy, would be greatly promoted by the adoption of 
the proposed alterations in the sewers, we have been 
anxious to submit the plan to the consi¢eration of our 
readers; and we now put it forth, in the firm hope that it 
will receive their approbation generally, and that the gen- 
tleman before-mentioned, who has taken up the matter with 
such a laudable spirit, will eventually receive the support 
of the public at large. 





MECHANICS’ SCHOOL oF Arts.—The Committee of 
this Institution expect to have the building complete in 
the course of a few months; in the meantime, it will! be 
learned from the advertisement, that the lectures will com- 
mence next month. 
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t The inconvenience of breaking the ground is felt a eon- 
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siderable time, as the paying stosies are obliged to be re- 
peatedly. laid ‘ere a smooth surface ean be maintained. 
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MARINE CHRONOMETERS, AND CURRENTS OF THE | P. and F. and which I have frequently transferred from 


OCEAN. 


—- 
Captain Sabine has published a most interesting and valua- 
ble work, containing a series of experiments to determine 
the figure of the earth, by means of the pendulum vi- 
brating seconds in different latitudes. The subjects of 
which the author treats are of the highest importance to 
nautical men; and, as our Liverpool readers especially 
must be deeply interested in the subject, we shall lay 
before them the following extracts from a review of Cap- 
tain Swbine’s work, which appeared in a recent number of 
the Literary Gazette.—Edit. Kal. 





MARINE CHRONOMETERS. 

** Captain Sabine, provided with the best instruments of 
every description, belonging to the Royal Society, to the 
Board of Longitude, or his own private property, and four 
chronometers lent by Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, 
sailed for Sierra Leone, where he arrived on the 22d of 
February, 1822, when he commenced his operations. He 
then proceeded successfully to St. Thomas's, (on the coast 
of A “es Ascension, Bahia, Maranham, Trinidad, Ja- 
niaica, and New York, whence he returned to London, on 
the 5th of February, 1823. While at Maranham, Captain 
S. had written a letter to Sir Humphry Davy, proposing 
to extend the experiments to the high latitudes. On his 
arrival in London, he had the satisfaction of finding that 
his proposal had been approved of by the Board of Longi- 
tude and the Admiralty ; and the Griper, which had been 
employed in the North-west Expedition, in 1819-20, was 
commissioned on the @6th of February, by Captain Claver- 
ing; (who also commanded the vessel in which Captain 
Sabine had made his late voyage ;) and on the 11th of 
May he sailed for Hammerfest, in Norway :—the three 
mations visited were Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Dron- 
theim, in Norway, whence he returned to London, where 
he arrived on December the 19th. 

** Though the work is scientific, (far the larger portion 
consisting of tables,) yet there are many points which are 
interesting in the perusal. Ainong these we cannot but 
notice the extraordinary degree of perfection to which the 
various instruments are now brought, and, at the same 
time, the astonishing care, patience, and accuracy, which 
arc indispensible in the observer, qualities which Captain 
$. evidently possesses in a high degree. In speaking of 
the instruments, he repeatedly mentions, with peculiar 
praise, the admirable chronometers of Messrs. Parkinson 
aud Frodsham. ‘It would be impossible,’ says he, * to 
express the advantage of which their chronometers proved 
to me on all occasions, or how much the thorough reliance 
which I could place on their time facilitated, or, what is 
more important, how much it conduced to the accuracy of 
the varicty of observations which successively occupied my 
attention, and which I was usually pressed to complete in 
the shortest possible time.’ 

«+ Considering the influence which change of climate is 
known to exercise on the going of a watch, it must appear 
the more extraordinary that these chronometers should 
have stood so severe a test as they were exposed to in the 
voyages described in this volume. But there is one point 
which we consider of so much importance, and in which 
Captain Sabine’s opinion is so decisive, that we think it 
necessary to notice it particularly ; he says: 

***Teis known that the rates of chronometers are fre- 
quently found to vary on embarkation in vessels, insomuch 
as to have given rise to the distinctive terms of sea-rates 
and land-rates. No such variation, however, can be found 
in the going of No. 423, in any one of the six voyages 
in which it was embarked between April and November, 
which alternated with nearly equal periods on land, when 
it was employed incessantly in observations, including 
those of magnetism.’”” 

** In a note to this passage Captain S. writes : 

*** Anopinion has fately prevailed, that the change in 
the rate of chronometers on embarkation, which used to 
be considered as a consequence of the motion of a ship, is 
principally occasioned by the magnetic influence of the 
iron which she contains ; and it has been assumed by some 
of the writers who have taken part in the recent discus. 
sions on the subjegt, that the effect so attributed is one of 
general experience. J believe, on the authority of others, 
rather than from my own observation, that a difference has 
sometimes, and even frequently, taken place between the 
land and sea rates of en ch but from whatever 
cause the irregularity ~ | arise, [ must regard its oc- 
eurrence as an evidence of the inferiority of the peculiar 
chronometer, to the advanced state to which the art of their 
construction has attained ; because, among the many with 
which I have at different times been furnished by Messrs. 


| the ship to the shore, for two or three weeks at a time, for 
| the purpose of trial, 1 have never been able to discaver 
| any systematic variations whatever consequent on their 
|removal. With regard tu the influence of the iron, as a 
jcause of the irregularity, a more decisive evidence of its 
| not being practically discovered under the most favourable 
circumstances for its exhibition, can scarcely be imagined, 
than took place in the four chronometers of Messrs. P. and 
F. of which J have given an account in the appendix to 
Captain Parry’s Voyages in 1819-20, pages vil. to xii. 
xviii. xix. and xx. Havin succinctly mentioned the re- 
sults, Captain 8S. adds:—* These particulars are stated in 
detail in the pages referred to; but the circumstance is 
thus again generally noticed, because it seems to have 
been overlooked by many whose ingenuity has been exerted 
in devising contrivances to remedy an evil which has no 
practical existence, when the common discretion of life is 
exercised in obtaining the better article at an equal price. 
Had the especial purpose of the Hecla’s voyage been to 
inquire whether the iron of a ship, in its ordinary distri- 
bution, would, under such extreme circumstances, exert 
a sensible influence on the chronometers, better adapted 
arrangements could scarcely have been devised for the 
experiment, nor could a more decisive result in the nega- 
tive have been obtained.’ ” 
CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 

*‘ The chapter of hydrographical notices contains a va- 
riety of interesting information and striking facts, relative 
to the currents in the Northern and Southern Atlantic 
Oceans; a subject of the highest importance to the con- 
venience and safety of navigation. Ignorance of the ex- 
istence of currents in the ocean, has proved fatal to many 
vessels, and on the other hand, a knowledge of their velo- 
city, limits, directions, &c. will often enable a vessel not 
only to avoid danger, but greatly to accelerate the progress 
of the voyage. Although this whole chapter ought to be 
read together, in order to be npn | understood, we 
will select a few short passages that will illustrate these 
remarks: 

*** In the voyage between Cape Mount and Cape Three 
Points, the Pheasant’s progress appears to have been acce- 
lerated 180 miles by the current, which, in the season 
when the south-west winds prevail on this part of the coast 
of Western Africa, runs with considerable velocity in the 
direction of the land round Cape Palntas, to the eastern 
parts of the Gulf of Guinea. 

‘* «In the passage between the River Gaboon and Ascen- 
sion, being a distance of 1400 geographical miles, the 
Pheasant was aided by the current above 300 miles in the 
direction of her course. 

* © © «+ «But the more important distinction, both in 
amount and in utility in navigation, is between the waters 
of the Equatorial and,the Guinea currents. These exhibit 
the remarkable phenomenon of-parallel streams, in contact 
with each other, flowing with great velocity in opposite 
directions, and having a difference of temperature amount- 
ing to ten or twelve degrees. Their course continues to 
run parallel to each other, and to the land, for above 1000 
miles; and, according as a vessel, wishing to proceed 
along the coast in either direction, is placed in the one or 
the other current, will her course be aided from 40 to 50 
miles a-day, or retarded to the same amount. 

*© © On the day after the Pheasant sailed from Maran- 
ham, she entered the current, the full strength of which 
she had quitted to go to that place, and it was then found 
to be running with the astonishing rapidity of 99 miles in 
24 hours. 

***On the 10th Sept. at 10 a.m., while proceeding in 
the full strength of the current, exceeding four knots an 
hour, a sudden and very great discolouration of the water 
a-head was announced Fomathe mast-head: the ship 
being in 6° 08’ north latitude, and 50° 28 west longitude 
(both by observation), it was evident that the discoloured 
water could be no other than the stream of the Amazons, 
wey J its original impulse at no less than 300 miles 

rom the mouth of the river, its waters not being yet 
— with those of the ocean, of greater specific gravity, 
on the surface ot’ which it had pursued its course. It was 
running about 68 miles in 24 hours.’ 

** We conclude with the following extract, conteinin 
most welcome information respecting the rescarches whic 
have for a long time engaged the attention of one of the 
| most able and indefatigable promoters of the science of 
» geography : 
| ***Qn a general view of the currents which have been 
' thus particularized, on the Pheasant’s pase. in her 

voyage commencing at Sierra Leone, and terminating at 








| New York, it may be seen that she was indebted to their 
aid en the balance of the whole account, and in the di- 
rection of her course from port to port, not less than 








1,600 geographical miles, the whole distance being unde 
9,000 miles; affording a very striking exemplification of 
the importance of a correct knowledge of the currents qf 
the ocean, to persons engaged in its navigation, and conse. 
quently of the value of the information, in the acquisitim 
and arrangement of which Major Rennell has passed th 
later years of his most useful life. The publication of th 
charts of the currents in the most frequented parts of the 
ocean, which he has prepared with his accustomed and 
well-known indefatigable assiduity, and strict adhereng 
to the evidence of facts (as soon as he shall deem then 
sufficiently complete) will be a most important service ren, 
dered to practical navigation.’ ” 


Tie Traveller. 
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Entrance to the Mediterranean Sea.—Desecription of Gib. 
raltar, and History of its celebrated Siege. 


(FROM THE ORIKNTAL HERALD.) 
(Continued from our last.) 


The Bay of Gibraltar, in which we anchored, is safe and 
commodious; and, though it has the Spanish towns of St! 
Rogue on the north, and Algeziras on the west, it is so 
well commanded by the- fortifications as to make it per. 
fectly secure for British vessels, even in time of war. The 
inner harbour is formed by two moles, projecting into the 
sea, making a kind of artificial basin. ese are well 
— with heavy cannon; and, like the whole of the 
lortifications on the rock, are bomb-proof. The landing. 
place is a spacious warf, at the end of which is a regula 
town-gate, where sentries are posted to examine all who 
pass, and to prevent all persons from communicating with 
the town who are not provided with pratique, i. e. a licens 
from the health-office of the port to land. The town itsel 
is built at the foot of an immense mountain, ancientl 
called Calpe, which, with Mount Abyla, on the Africa 
shore (now called Ape’s Hill) formed the famous pillars 
Hercules. This abrupt and mountainous mass, with great 
propricty called the Rock of Gibraltar, is computed to bk 
1400 feet above the level of the sea, and rises so steeply 
from its base to its summit, on all sides, as to make it, in 
many places, perfectly perpendicular. It appears, at? 
little distance, one mass of solid rock, incapable of the leas 
vegetation; and the roads, which have been cut with 
great labour and expense, are invariably in zig-zag direc, 
tions, as it would be literally impossible to ascend in ¢ 
straight line. On the summit there are two signal-pos 
and watch towers, with a battery to each, to give alarm in 
case of danger; and, in every part of this immense rock 
that is at all accessible to human tread, large caverns have 
been dug, and port-holes opened through the sides, form 
ing subterranean batteries, the elevation of which, alon 
would prevent an enemy’s fire from reaching them, whild 
the same cause would enable them to pour destruction ot) 
the heads of their assailants. The principal part of thes 
fortifications guard the narrow isthmus that connects th¢ 
rock with the Continent of Spain; and, opposing so for. 
midable a front, renders it literally impregnable to thy 
largest besieging force; nor could any thing but treachery 
wrest it from the hands of its present possessors. I cc 
not learn the exact number of cannon mounted, but h 
it supposed to be nearly a thousand ; and our precariou 
stay, added to the difficulty of obtaining official permi 
sion, prevented my sceing those stupendous efforts of mili 
tary skill which the fortifications exhibit. About mid-wa 
up the mountain is an ancient Moorish castle, ip a sta 
of excellent preservation for its age; but, being now cot 
verted into a military magazine, strangers cannot obtai 
admission. From the ships in the bay it has a good 
pearance, and looks like an octangular building of stom 
which has a greyish cast, and is about the usual heigi 
and circumferetice of garrison citadels. From its cow 
manding situation it must have been admirably 
adapted to the purposes of a governor’s residence, of 
strong-hold, during the Moorish wars with Spain. 

The town of Gibraltar, stretching itself aloag the fo 
of the rock, and rising gradually from the shore, forms 
kind of amphitheatre, and, from the bays has a charmis 
appearance. It is about a mile in length, and a quartero 
a mile in breadth, allowing for its irregularities of shape 


_and is said to contain (independent of its garrison) abo 


2000 English, and nearly 5000 foreigners. The hous 
are, in general, well built, partaking partly of the Eng 
and partly of the Spanish style of architecture, calculates 
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fin every respect, for the situation and climate. The public 












ing ‘Undef puildings are excellent ; and the streets, though narrow, 
fication of are well paved, and present an air of health and cleanliness 
urrents (MM .ot often to be met with in this part of the world. The 
ind conse Janguage most in use is Spanish; but in this it may be 
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called a modern Babel, for its inhabitants comprise nearly 
assed the 


every nation, kindred, and tongue: English, French, 










‘ion of th Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, Turks, Greeks, Moors, 
rts Of thi Arabs, and Jews, with intermediate classes and divisions 
med andi even of these. The French and English dress much the 
ee same as in their respective countries. The Spaniards as- 
sem them 





sume amidst their poverty an-air of grandeur that is vp | 
ludicrous. Their people of distinction are attended by 

the parade that can be imagined; and the clergy, in their 
monastic habits of humiliation, seem to look on the laity 
asarace of inferior beings. In the middle ranks of so- 
ciety there is something really interesting, particularly 
about the Spanish ladies. They possess, in general, ele- 
gantly proportioned figures, the effect of which is heightened 
by a majestic gait, in which they are said to exccl every 
nation on the globe. Their complexion is a fine brunette ; 
their features regular, with small lips and beautifully 
white teeth. They dress universally in black, with a scarf 
or hood thrown over the head, which covers the ears and 
neck, and falls carelessly over the shoulders : it is difficult 
to describe it with precision, yet its effect is highly interest- 
ing. There are, indeed, a thousand dangerous allure- 
ments in the. beauties of an Andalusian woman, and 
something irresistibly bewitching in pi full of fire and 
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ssafe andl expression, that vivaciously sparkle from beneath a fine 
rns of Sta arched brow, negligently shaded by dark glossy tresses, 

it 18 SOM and occasionally eclipsed by the seemingly accidental in- 
eit I, tervention of an elegant fan, the graceful exercise of which 
Ar. /U¢HM displays an arm that serves but to rivet admiration more 
; into the timly. They are, however, so piously attended by lynx- 
are welll eyed governesses, maiden aunts, and human Cerberuses, 
€ of the that one can but silently admire and pity them. The lower 
landing. MM orders of Spaniards here are composed chiefly of Andalu- 
a regulit sian peasants, who bring supplies to the garrisor and town. 
> all whol ‘They have preserved the costume of the age of Cervantes, 
py Po and exactly resemble the peasantry of the oldest Spanish 


aintings. They wear high and short-quartered shoes, of 
ight brown leather, tied with a rose-knot of some gay- 
coloured ribbon ; cotton or silk stockings, often in rags 
velvet or leather breeches, the knees and flap finely worked 


pillars “MM with cord, round silver buttons, hanging by a gilver chain, 
ith grew instead of an eye, and long open slits cut round the thigh, 
ted tobi with a white lining underneath; a white calico shirt, opea 
D steeply at the neck, and sometimes turning down over the shoul- 
ke it, itl ders, with a frilled collar, like children at home ; .a jacket, 
rs, at Ul made of the same materials as the breeches, worked with 
theless cord, silver buttons and chain, and open slits round the 
“ut witli arms; with a black ‘velvet cap and feather, ornamented 
g direc] with tassels, not much unlike our college caps, with the 
nd in WM trenchers taken off: I was at first surprised to see persons 
al-p os of so low a rank in life wearing so expensive a dress, as I 
alarm if think it could not be made in England for less than £20 or 
nse roca «£30; but I was told their wives and children in the 
rns havi country are employed in making them, and that one suit 
sy form jasts them for many years, which I was ready to believe, 
> Oe from the thread-bare condition in which most of them ap- 
dy whi peared to be. The Portuguese and Italians dress as in 
ction Ou their own countries. The Turks with much splendour of 
of thee] costume. The Greeks nearly the same, except in the co- 
ects th Jour of their turbans and slippers, to which they are re- 
po stricted in their choice by their imperious masters. The 


Moors, t part of whom are blacks, wear also the Mo- 
“! ~hammedan dress, as they profess that religion. The Arabs, 
some of whom are Bedouins, or Wanderers of the Desert, 


I co 


ut he having no fixed residence or habitation, are gees | rolled 
ecariol@ upina singular garment of white serge or stuff, large 
Pema enough to make two pair of sea blankets, wearing neither 
of mi shirt, cap, nor shoes. And the Armenians, and Barbary 
nid- Wat Jews, who are chiefly pedlars and porters, forming the 
os pe lowest grade in the scale of this mixed multitude, and 


treated with indignity on all sides, are glad to cover their 
nakedness with any garment their precarious gains will 
allow them to procure, reserving to themselves no other 
distinction than that of shaving their heads, and wearing 
short beards, ie adhering to all the mortifications im- 
posed by their creed. 5 

After the conquest of Gibraltar from the Moors, it re- 
mained in the hands of the Spaniards until the year 1704, 
when it was taken by the English. The circumstance is 
thus related by Smollett, in his Continuation of Hume’s 
History : 

*Onthe 16th day of June, Sir George Rooke, being 





arterO@l joined by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, resolved to proceed up the 
shape “Mediterranean, in quest of the French fleet, which had 
) abo sailed thither from Brest, and which Rooke had aetually 
Mia discovered in the preceding month, on their voyage to 
uDg Toulon. On the 17th day of July, the Admirals called a 











council of war, in the road of Tetuan, when they resolved | 
to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, which was but slen- | 
derly provided with a garrison. Thither they sailed; and, 
on the 2st day of the same month, the Prince of Hesse , 
landed on the Isthmus with 1800 marines. On summon- 
ing the Governor to surrender, he was answered that the 
lace would be defended to the last weet sang. Next 
ay the Admiral gave orders for cannonading the town. 
Perceiving that the enemy were driven from their fortifi- 
cations at the South Mole Head, he commanded Captain 
Whitaker to arm all the boats and assault that quarter. 
The Captains Hicks and Jumper, who happened to be 
nearest the Mole, immediately manned their pinnaces, 
and entered the fortifications sword in hand. The Spani- 
ards sprung a mine, by which two Lieutenants and about 
one hundred men were killed or wounded. Nevertheless, 
the two Captains took ion of the platform, and kept 
their ground until they were sustained by Captain Whita- 
ker and the rest of the seamen, who took, by storm, a re- 
doubt, betwixt the Mole and the town. The Governor 
then capitulated ; and the Prince of Hesse entered the 
place, amazed at the success of this attempt, considering 
the strength of the fortifications, which might have been 
defended by fifty men against a numerous army.” 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain, 
it was ceded by Philip to Queen Ann, with the island of 
Minorca, on condition that the inhabitants should enjoy 
wend estates, and the exercise of the Roman Catholic re- 
igion. 

In 1727 it was besieged. The trenches were opened be- 
fore this fortress on the 11th day of February, by the 
Condé de las Torres, at the head of 20,000 men. The 
place was well provided for a defence; and the old Earl of 
Portmobre, who was at that time Governor, embarked with 
a reinforcement from England, under convoy of a fleet 
commanded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gib- 
raltar in the beginning of April, where he landed the 
troops, with ammunition and stofes. At the same time 500 
men arrived from Minorca, making the garrison 6000, 
who, being plentifully supplied with fresh provisions from 
the coast of Barbary, treated their besiegers with contempt. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








The Naturalist’s Diary. 


SEPTEMBER, 1825. 


[From Time's Telescope.} 
—<—_— 





Mild and pleasant weather is generally experienced in 
Septemter; often, indeed, this is the finest month in the 
whole year, unless the summer have been hot and dry, 
when rain may be expected both in this and the succeed- 
ing month. : 

n September and October, the generality of our sing- 
ing birds are to be no longer distinguished by their voices : 
the sweet sounds they are gifted with, which we call their 
song, seem to proceed from the male bird only during the 
season of incubation, and, except from accidental causes, 
all these cares have terminated before this period. One 
little bird, however, yet delights us with the sweetest har- 
mony: in the calm mornings of this season of the year 
the woodlark carols in the air, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of thickets and copses, with a soft quietness perfectly 
in unison with the sober, almost melancholy stillness of 
the hour. He sings likewise in mild spring days ; but at 
that season the contending songsters of the grove, and the 
variety of voice proceeding from every thing tbat has ut. 
terance, confuse, and render almost inaudible, the wood- 
lark’s plaintive note. It is a humble, unobtrusive bird, 
associating only in little families, which upon our approach 
crouch close tu the ground, then dart away with a sudden 
start, mount to a little elevation, and settle again almost 
immediately. The skylark’s song is very sweet, full of har- 
mony, and cheerful as the blue sky and bright sunny beam 
in which he sports and circles, and he is heard and admired 
by all, from the ploughman to the prince; but the note of 
the woodlark is local, not generally known, and from: its 
remarkable softness must almost be listened for to be 
heard, and claims nothing of the hilarity of the other. Its 
gentle, quiet melody, seems rather that of placid content- 
ment. This little creature will often continue his song, 
and circle in the air -by the hour together; and the vast 
distance from whence his voice reaches us in a calm day, 
is almost incredible. The call of anas clangula (golden 
eye) and the duck tribe may be heard from great eleva- 
tions, but this is, perhaps, less surprising, considering their 
magnitude, than that we should hear the clear soft note of 
the woodlark. .The etrength of the larynx (throat muscles) 


the tally-ho of the fox-hunter is but a feeble cry, compared 
with the voice of the wild goose and the Jark. In our ad- 
miration of the sweet note of the woodlark, we must not 
forget the autumnal music of the red-breast : 
—We love the robin’s simple lay 
When the leaf is red and sere; 
And the plaintive note 
From his tiny throat 
Falls sweetly on the ear. 

Although Flora is not lavish of her beauties in this 
month, she still presents specimens worthy of our admira- 
tion. There are in blow, in September, heart’s-ease, nas- 
turtia, china aster, marigolds, sweet peas, mignionette, 
golden rod, stocks, tangier pea, holly-hock, Michaelmas 
daisy, saffron, and ivy. The dahlia, unless it have been 
injured by excessive rains, exhibits an abundance of beav- 
tiful flowers in this and the succeeding month. If, how- 
ever, they are trained against walls, the flowers will be 
superior both in number and magnitude, and there will 
be a certainty of the seeds ripening. The marvel of Peru 
is another showy plant at this season, and flowers most 
vigorously when taken up annually and replanted, like 
the dahlia. The flowering rush, smallage, and the great 
burnet saxifrage (which, as a cosmetic, is inferior to none, 
freckles being quickly removed by it) are now in flower. 
The convolvuli, or bind weeds, adorn almost every hedge 
with their milk-white blossoms. ee 

Abundance of ripe fruit is now presented to the willing 
touch : 

Apricots and dew-berries, 
With grapes, green figs, and mulberries, 
contend for our preference, and ** purple clusters, blushin 
through the green,” gratify the eye by their beauty, an¢ 
the palate by their exquisite taste. 
Now mellow Autumn reigns; the garden teems 
With golden fruitage. 
And from the west the Sun in glory streams 
His crimson radiance on the mossy wall, 
Where, nettled o'er and sheltered from the reach 
Of boy and bird, hang nectarine and peach, 
And plumb and apricot, delicious all. 


The privet hawk-moth may now be found on the privet 
shrub, and its elegant appearance affords a contrast to the 
uninviting form of many of the caterpillar tribe. 

The pkalena russula and the saffron butterfly appear in 
this month. The sulphur butterfly also will frequently be 
seen in the bright mornings of September, flitting about 
the gay flowers of our gardens: this creature, like the net- 
tlecfhy » appears at two distinct seasons af the year, being 
one of the earliest butterflies that animate our spring. 
Even in the month of March we sometimes see him sport- 
ing about under the sunny side of some sheltered copse, 
like a primrose fluttering in the breeze. In his autumnal 
visit, however, he is not the gay, animated beat that he 
appears in spring, for, though recently produced, his 
colour is much paler, and he is feeble and inert in all his 
actions: in his early visit he is wary and shy, in his latter 
one, he frequently suffers himself to be captured bythe hand. 
—Of the tew po eve that vary the hues of spring, yellow 
seems the predominant one: our wild and cultured plants, 
the primrose, cowslip, pile-wort, globe-flower, buttercup, 
cherlock, the brassica tribe, and multitudes of others, 
assume this colour; and this fly, the only bright yellow 
one we have, displays his most brilliant tints at this season 
of the year. 

Herrings pay their annual visit to England in Septem- 
ber, and afford a rich harvest to the inhabitants of its 
eastern and western coasts. Towards the end of this 
month the nut-hatch visits our orchards, particularly 
those which contain nut-trees, or filbert hedges. 

Much amusement may bederived, in September, from 
watching the curious operations of the garden spider, and 
observing the rapidity with whicn he forms his beautiful 
web,—and the artifices he uses to entangle his victims, en- 
trapping not only the small defenceless fly, but the armed 
wasp and honey-laden bee in his gluey toils. 








French Ancadote of English Liberty.—In a certain cui 
de sac in London, the houses are propped up by beams 
across the street; such a convenience was irresistible to the 
English penchant for hanging, and in the month of Nov. 
it was no uncommon thing to see four or five gentlemen 
suspended side by side; this attracted the notice of the 
= who stationed a sentry to put a stop to the practice; 

e was not long at his post before a gentleman approached, 
and deliberately threw his rope over the beam, and began 
to adjust it; the sentinel observed, ** Sir, it is not per- 
mitted to hang here.”—** How!” exclaimed the other, 
** not permitted to hang! G—d d—n it, what is become 





in birds is infinitely superior to that of the human race; 





of English liberty !”” 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











Correspondence. 
EDUCATION. 
— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—In a late number of the Kaleidoscope, you re- 
commended to teachers the adoption of the Hazelwood 
system of education ; and, in addition to the arguments 
which you employed, you adduced the authority of the 
Ldinbur gh Review. 

Perhaps you were not aware that the teachers of Fdin- 
burgh may safely try many experiments which a Liver- 
pool teacher cannot try, without being suspected of igno- 
rance of his profession, or of want of steadiness. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool are generally acquainted 
With the philosophy of matter, but few of them seem to 
know that there is such a science as the philosophy of 
mind. In Edinburgh both branches of philosophy are 
assiduously cultivated, especially that of mind. Besides, 
in the University of Edinburgh, there are professors of 
acknowledged ability, who willingly and gratuitously at- 
tend and assist at the annual examinations of the different 
schools of that city, and judge of teachers and their sys- 
teins solely by the proficiency of the pupils. 

Untortunately, however, this mode of judging has not 
yet been tntroduced into Liverpool; and, until it be in- 
troduced, the duties of schoolmasters will be opposed to 
their wordly interest. I have the greatest reason to be- 
heve, that, had T been either more ignorant or less con- 
scientious, I should have been doubly favoured by for- 
tune; but, having chosen the better course, 1 do not fear 
that I shall in the end have cause to regret it. 

Between four and five years ago, not knowing that 
mental philosophy was so little cultivated in Liverpool, I 
mtroduced into my school several of the Hazelwood prac- 
tices, as well as some of Dr. Bell's arrangements; and, 
finding that they had a great effect in promoting volun- 
tary study, and in preventing the necessity of corporal 
punichinent, I have persevered in the use of those im- 
provements, though I have had the strongest motives of 
present interest te abandon them. 

Parents, in general, were much better satisfied when 
three or four canes were kept playing almost perpetually 
on the backs of their children, than they have been since 
corporal punishment, on account of lessons, was totally 
abolished. The majority did not then, and they do not 
now, inguire into the results produced. They content 
themeclves with affirming that the means employed, in 
the one case, were likely to be effectual, and that in the 
other they are not. If L propose an examination by men 
of known ability, and especially if 1 propose a compa- 
r tive trial of boys taught on the system which I use, and 
©) boys taught on the old system, lam sure to be charged 
with tlie most ridiculous puffing 

Now, I should be glad to hnow how it comes to be so 
ridiculous to propose to deterniine the merits of two sys- 
tens, by the very means that are usually employed to 
determine which of two or more candidates is best qua- 
lified for any office: the very means that are always em- 
ployed to determine whether or not a nian is qualified to 
uct as physician, clergyman, lawyer, or surgeon. Every 
one knowe that in chymistry, in medicine, in the whole 
serence of matter, it is by experiment and observation 
alone that real knowledge is acquired, or that any con- 
troverted point is decided; but very few are aware that 
the power of teaching well depends on an intimate know- 
lodge of the human mind; and that this knowledge can 
be acquired in no other way than the knowledge of mat- 
ter, namely, by observation and experiment. 

** Education is the process by which the mind of man, 
possessed of powers, but unfurnished with ideas, is stored 
with knowledge, and enabled to apply this to the business 
of human life."—Westmiaster Review for the present 
mionth 





distaff, the horse-mill, and the coracle. These we have 
converted into the cotton-engine, the steam-engine, and 
the three-decker; but we have wanted courage to invent, 
for themselves, and apply, to mind, as we have long done 
to matter, new powers, new combinations, and new pro- 
ceedings.” 
Now, Sir, I am one of the few who have possessed the 
courage which the reviewers desiderate. I am struggling 
to obtain for mind the same privileges that have been 
conceded to matter, especially the privilege of trial by 
expcrimeat. 
[ am glad of your accession to the cause,-as I have no 
doubt that your lucubrations will materially contribute to 
the diffusion of that sound philosophy which will at last 
generally prevail, and which, I hope, Liverpool will not 
be last in adopting. JAMES MACGOWAN. 
Liverpool, August 22, 1825. 








DRESSMAKERS. 
—_—- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

Six, —Your observations on the hardships endured by num- 
bers of young men in the employ of the London shopkeepers 
are honourable to your humanity. 

1 solicit your efforts in behalf of another class of sufferers, 
whose hours of labour are frequently protracted far beyond 
what is proper or necessary. The class I refer to are the 
young women who are in the service of dressmakers. As 
their endurings are private, and not exposed to the observa- 
tion of the public, they are little reflected upon, and to most 
persons they are unknown. 

I appeal to those of high rank amongst my countrywomen, 
whether they would give extensive orders on condition that 
they shall be completed in such an unreasonably short time, 
as to compel those who (from the sedentary nature of their 
occupations) are often the most delicate of their own sex, to 
devote to labour the time that is necessary for repose ? & 

A gala-day to all the rest of the world is, to a dress-maker’s 
employée, a day of drowsiness and exhaustion, J.B. 

Aug. 19. 

Master Grossmith, the Infant Roscius.—This surprising 
outh, whose varied performances have delighted all who 
ave heard him, in various parts of the country, is about to 

visit Liverpool. We have before us numerous and most re- 
spectable testimonials of his great talent and unrivalled 
versatility. He excels alike in tragic and comic perfor- 
mances, and his singing is very effective. We can speak 
from personal experience of his extraordinary capabilities, 
as we have had the pleasure of a short interview, in which 
we were favoured with a specimen which warrants us in 
recommending him to the patronage of our townsinen.— 
See adv. 

The Diorama.—The view of the Interior of Trinity 
Chapel (Canterbury Cathedral) now exhibiting in Bold- 
strect, will be closed on Saturday week. This circum- 
stance wil] be made well known in Liverpool, but we wish 
here to impress upon the minds of any of our readers in 
the neighbouring towns who may have an opportunity of 
coming to see the picture, that they should by no means 
omit doing so. A few hours’ journey is of little conse- 
quence in such a case; and as it would not pay the pro- 
prietors to erect buildings for the exhibition in any towns 
in this district, except Liverpool and Manchester, the 
admirers of the fine arts who reside in the surrounding 
neighbourhood should lose no time in securing a gratifica- 
tion which will amply repay them for their trouble.—Sce 
adv. 











Fashions for Scptanber. 

MorninG Dress.—Dress of fine jaconet muslin, 
ornamented with rose-colour satin ribbon and clear book 
muslin ; the corsage full and rather high, with three small 
rows of puffed book muslin round the top, rose-colour 
satin being drawn through the centre row, and tied behind: 
on each side of the bust, and nearly meeting at the waist, 
is a very full piece of book muslin, drawn at four equal 
distances with rose-colour satin, of which a loop or bell is 
formed on the outside of cach drawing. Long sleeve, of 
an easy fulness, with three drawings towards the wrist ; 
at the shoulder four deep vandykes of book muslin made 
very full, and drawn with rose-colour satin on the outside, 
each point fastened to the sleeve by a rose-colour bow. 
The border of the skirt, about a quarter of a yard in depth, 
is prettily composed of very full book muslin, with per- 





height of the intervening one, has a very pleasing effer, 
Cape or pelerine of the same material as the dress, rounded 
off from the front, where it is fastened with an ovel ame. 
thyst brooch, and trimmed round with two rouleaus of 
puffed book-muslin, rose colour satin being drawn through 
one. Chip hat, trimmed with flowers; and rose-colou; 
crépe lisse gauze veil. I.emon-colour gloves, and mo. 
rocco shoes. 

Cui.p’s Dress.—Dark green Highland plaid dress; 
rose-colour tartan stockings; Highland cap and feathers, 

EvENING DRreEss.—Azure crépe lisse dress, over 4 
white satin slip; the corsage rather long and full, and ar. 
ranged in small regular perpendicular plaits, of a moderate 
height, and finished at the top with a pale azure satin 
band. The sleeve short and full, with fms satin bands 
extending downwards from the shoulder ; at each end isa 
satin marguerite, and in the centre an ornament composed 
of six satin leaves, three on each side of the band, which 
conceals their base. ‘The skirt has two rows of a similar 
trimming, only larger, and the marguerite is placed on the 
band, filling the space which the curve lines of the leaves 
form; beneath is a broad rouleau. Azure satin sash. 
Hat, a demi-pelerine of white crépe lisse, crossed with 
silk cord, and a button at each point; the brim edged 
with white satin and fine narrow blond lace: the crown is 
en marmotte, each recess edged with satin, and a full. 
blown Provence rose within; a bouquet of rose-buds on 
each side of the crown. The hair in large curls. Ear. 
rings of turquoise ; broad necklace and bracelets of smalt 
pearl, and gold beads with ornaments of rubies. Gold 
watch and chain, with various fancy trinkets. Long white 
kid gloves, white satin shoes, rainbow-shaded gauze fan. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 

ihe ree) | Thermo-| Thermo- xtreme) state of 
Barometer. | meter$ | meter | during the 
}Moraing | nooy. Night. | Wind. 





Remark. 





29 96| 62 0| 69 0|-58 
25 |29 97| 60 0| 67 0| 36 
26 | 30 12; 61 O}] 68 0; 54 
27 | 29 87/ 59 20| 61 20) 56 ; 
28 | 29 85! 62 0| 66 20| 53 O| S.S.E. [Fair. 
29 | 29 80| 63 20| 68 0| 56 0} W.S.W.|Rain. 
30 |29 92} 66 0| 70 20! 59 01 SS.E. |Fair. 


Co Correspondents. 


Music.—Having prepared in the type the new Song promised 
in our last, we found it y to lt the cum- 
poser, whose residence is in Chester. This circutnstance 
has obliged us to subject it to one week’s further delay. 

Tue THEATRE.—We are requested by Mr. Bass, of the Liver- 
pool Theatre, to acknowledge the receipt of a note signed 
Trebonius, und, in reply, to state, that on reference to iis 
diary, he finds that on Miss O’Neill’s last visit here, which 
wasin 1819, the play of ** The Gamester” was thus cast— 
Beverley, Mr. Vandenhoff; Stukely, Mr. Bass; and Lewson, 
Mr. Cooper—and performed on the 28th September of that 
year. It was not repeated here, but at Manchester, on 
Saturday, the 2d October, and was performed in the same 
manner. 

Drapers’ PLacarps.—The letter on this subject, signed 
“ British Oak,” is inadmissible into our columns. The ai- 
lusions are too pointed, and the remarks, which are harsh 
without argument, and severe without wit, appear to 
have been dictated by feelings of personal animosity. We 
cannot lend ourselves as a medium for this species of vitu- 
peration. 

Cecit’s Sketch is reserved for our next publication. 

The Fragment of 4———r will be published at the same time. 

Evia, L&avia Crispis.x—We have, in some former volume, 

published this Enigma; but have no objection to repeat it. 

We do not recollect to have met with any solution, and we 

suspect it is a literary hoax.—Can our correspondent en- 

lighten us on the subject? 

Grpnon's Essay On LITERATURE.—We have suspended, for one 

week, our reprint of this work, in order to admit the arti- 

ele on Marine Chronometers, and the Currents of the 

Ocean, also the Naturalist’s Diary and the Fashions. 

We have further to acknowledge, Richard—D. M9. and An Old 

Maid of Erin. 

The length of the article on the formation of common sewers 

has obliged us to postpone, until next week, Wandering Bob’s 

letter on Donnybrook Fair, an anecdote of Beethoven, com: 
munieated by a friend, the lines of Nergterac, and several 
other prepared articles. 


E. |Fair. 
S.E. |Fair. 
E.S.E. |Fair. 
E. |Cloudy. 
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The following passage, from the same Review, is exactly 
to my purpose :—** From our ancestors we reveived the 


pendicular drawings of rose-colour satin, terminating with 
a bow at the top; every other drawing beiny but half the 
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